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Educational experiment and development in the 
disciplines and professional schools at 11 midwestern uni versifies is 
.examined a compendium of /reports. The purpose is to exchange 
information anoi^g college teachejrs^ administrators^ and educatldnal 
researchers about ways to improVje the conditions for learning. Most 
of the rejiorts focus on changers in a particular discipline areu^ but 
many of *he arrangements can easily be adapted for use in othe : 
dep|artments and interdisciplinary programs. Departoent^based projects 
^r^ described along, with those dealing with institutional^ support. 
Thel latter covers^ institutional facilities ^ instructional medi i 
aripngementSr and* broad program's which span different discipli ies* 
The last section of this report is the cumulative index to all >1 
fenortSy which has been updated by deleting references to projects 
thaft ajce no longer active; (LBH) 
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:>ocuments acquired by EEIC include .many informal .unpubli 
ejrials not available from other sources. EEIC makes every 
3tain the best copy available .^Nevertheless ^ items of maifg 
pro^ucibility are often encountejced and this affects the g 
le microfiche and hardcopy reproductions EEIC makes avai 
he EEIC Document Eeproduction Service (EDES). EDES is ndt 
p^)nsible for the guaTity of the original document* Eeprodiictions 
;.ied by EDES ire the ^best that can be made from the origi.nal* 
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These annual reports <.oa3prii.e coilections of c-xperio^ental 'Instnictional 
pfo^ects and oduc^-itfonal pro^ratns generated- b\ teac^hers at the Big Ten 
'universities. Our purpose is to- exchange information among i:ollege 
te'acherij admini St rators, atid educational researchers abou>: -uavs.to 
improve -the conditions for learning. Most of the r^orts focus ori 
thangos in ^ particular .discipline area, but many of. these arrangements 
, cii« ^e;e;isil>' adapted for use in other departhi^nts and* iivterdi sc ij>Iinarv 
•.programs,* » . . , ' 

^The. etitri-es in Section Subject -Matter Avixl, describe siepartjni^nt - 
bas^d p5*o.Jects,_-, SectioQ II, lnt.titutiorTal\.Support» in<;ludes descriptions' 
of in^sritUtionctl. facilities,- j^nstructiona*! media arranger^ents, and 
broad programs wh^ch ^span. different ^disciplines. Sect loji^ HI. i,s the 
Cumulative Index to a41. el'tven reponts-. This? ind^r bas -been updated 
by deleting refere^nces to projects th^t are no longer active (the ^. 
Archival Index Ifsts the^e insfctive* projects J ' ' / * * „ 

• ' ' * . . ' i , ' < 

Examination copies of earlier reports are on fxle^ in tjie office of 
each institutional representative fsee p. iv) , and at the CIC central 
officfe. Requests to purchase back issues should be sent to the 
address below. This 'publication is not copyrighted and teachers and 
administrators are encouraged to make fr^e u>e ,of the mater'ial. 
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ARCHEOLOGY 



I\SIIi : \ SinuiKit io;v of ArcheologuMl Site I\ca\ation 

I\Sin a computer- based simulation of an archooJogn.til 
c\s.ii\ lit ion dexeiopcd .it Purdue Uni\erbit> to rosohe vse\eral critual 
problems m teaching cinthropol og ica 1 1\ -or lented ar;.heolog>. Ivlule the 
structuring of archco logica 1 research has become more complex, 
iiuolvmg more explicit le^earch designs, sophi st uatcd sampling 
s'tratcgics, and coiBpii»ter assisted data anal\sis, the k of adccjuate 
training facilities in ain> programs hampers field trauving. vSince 
the problem fo rmuliit ion stage of arc heo logical fielduoik must ()egin at 
a lower ■level of training to accommodate the coBiplexity of 
'archeolwgi ca I rcscarih, simulations (.ompensatc vcm'x vveil for the UkK 
of training facilities. 

INSIW, involves t'he s i nu] ated- cxcavat ipn of an artificial 1\ 
created aVc'heo 1 og i cal site by teams of students. lb rough the 
e.xpcricn<.e of actually carrvini; on an "independent" rcscvircb i)ro!ect, 
student^i learn the int erconnt\ t ion of the various phases of ^ 
archeolo^i ea 1 fieldwork. 'Ihe *'site" consists of a ,scries of maps 
including land contour, architectural features, buriaK, and woi ksbop 
areas. The information regarding the site is divided into bits of 
data representing natural excavation units (either st rati graph u 
.layers or arhitrar) levels). Data on counts of artifacts, 
strat igraphic information, murtuary patterns, and ecological data are 
stored on magnetic tape for retrieval b\ the student teams. 

The simulation is run in a series of sessions: surface 
collection and to^it excavation; larger scale excavation and deep 
sounding. Since eauh team samples only fS-JO"^ of the total site 
information, each must decide on an cxcavat ion • st rateg> . After a 
sampling stratcg) is dcterminccl , additional information is acquired bv 

• submitting the strategy as a job request using the Turdue batch 
processing svstem* l/pon receiving the requcstcul information, each 

^ f cam must then ;nocJif> its strategv of excavation for 'fhe following 
session. 'Ihus , the research fjexibility is analogous to the actual 
conduct of site excavation. In addition to the data stored in 
computer files, each team receives Xerox copies of the maps and 
architectural information correlating uith the units chosen. 

Upon completing the simuUition with the exhaustion of the team's 
supply of excavation units, a final site report is prepared. 1 ach 
.team member specializes in analyzing one category of (}ata^, preparing 
one section of the final report. In addition to the written report, 
all teams prepare brief oral reports ivhich are presented in a single 
session. In this wav , each team can debate the effectiveness of 
approaches used by other team^. After all discussion ceases, the 
overtill structure of^thc-Nite is revealed and students mav evaluate 
their methods*. 



Tor additional in format i on \ contact Professor Robert I 
Department pf See i ologv and Ant hVopo logy , Purdue University, 
I.afa/ctte, *IN 4790\ 
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ART/ARCHITECTURE 



\uloot.ipos in \r\hi tcL tiir'^^ and - Sciil pt uro cfjbsos 

Diuloi tho ^ant.\ t iou of ProtVssoi I o^t Kid(,M', \i\ hi tcot iiro 'and , 
IIiImii IMjihuik \t>ur so^ 'it The .Hn i \ or^ 1 1> of Mulligan cmi)lov portable 
inonitorinv .anouis to proj l\ t A-lm Ii st u i oj) rcsont at i on> of'throo- 
il linens lonai m^deN or rtio-/ UifK^the aid of a throc-uhecl Lart or 
f>ooin uri'i, tliL ^amt-ra uinds it^ ua> stioct^, pooriri^ under tlie 

ha K on K's- .inj into the uindous arul tiaViou passaj;e\Na> s of modeK de- 
signed In students, I lighting ma> be ad'llisted to simulate any time of 
the da\ . Hgt^isc the monitoi re^iste^-s to some degree the perspective 
of a person uJUiri); doun the street, students can more readi 1> deter- 
mine uhere desi\i .^Itemtions uiii inii)ro\e their modeU. In Ifsense, 
students fearn^esi^n tjirou^h de\elo])ment as thev . o\ a luat e their ' 
modcU 7-q)r^><1ited on the, mom toi , change them and observe the cfteets 
of rhg >J^^-at ion. 

I rt/pient 1> , students enLOunter design problem> l)e».ause the\ 
annot \isikiI|-:c the effect of paituular mod i f;i l at i ons . In j)rojeeting 
a pi'turc vshuh corresponds to reality, tht- \ideota{)es a 1 1 e\ r ate' tfie 
prol>Iem. I he i mp ro\ eliK'Ht in student pel formaiK e as a result of the 
\uIeotapes lijs eiKou raged pUnning for a mu 1 1 i d i -s*. i p 1 1 na rv eoiirse to 
s('i\c students t rom other disciplines ulu) are fa».L'd u i th ""simi lar 
desi i;n problcias. 

\rt protesj.sor Jon liush"\j».ori)oi ates an et{uall> interesting ap- 
jWuMtron of \ Riet) as an integral part oT h i s .s,, u l])t ure ».las>os. 
luentv bla4.k an J uliito \ ideot jpes demonstrate >».ulpturing teLhniques 
used uith a \arrLt\ ot' inat er s siKh as b+oiue, ua\, plastic, metal, 
uood» or plastei. 1 ac h \idLOtai)e fonises on a j)art i ii i a r medium and 
describes all^stops m tfiL- i)ro».ess. Scleral of the tapes record 
M\Hognr:Ld art'ists demon st rat iiui their unique methods. 

r\s in rhL' ar*. h r t ect ura 1 design lLis^s^'s, the videotapes remedy a 
A^uriini; prohlrm. Ordinal ih, s^iipturc' sttidents uork in different 
medium^ at.ditforont times, theiefoiL-, ».las>room Jemorust rat ions are of 
[U\es-a> luuried to allou enough time to meet the needs of otheT 
students and, of >.ouisl-, thev aic fragmented because most proee*>ses 
r^quii'e sV<\L>rjl da>s to lonipl^u^ I he wdeota})es, uhuh rejiKuc all 
lenv:tfi> «. lassn)()rn i 1 1 ust i .i t i on s , aro .t\ailable to students I'n the 
"Iibrar> as tho\ ^iru needed. I iMgmentut ion (.eases to be a concern 
-nue ta[Mng ua- done m sh()it *.lipsj earmarKinJj the \arious stages in 
rlu proLCss. Students judge xhv taped demonstrations as highly satis- 
Kutoi\ Mth the fuitlu-r .idvantage of fi^ecing the instru».tor ty {)erson- 
<ill\ assist rhem in therr artist re devulopmeiU. 

Both \ideo ^i]lpl 1 L a^ ion- v%rre ^uj^ported b\ Jnst riH. t lona 1 Develop- 
ment giants f 1 0111 the (\Miter toi RescarLh «)n learning and leaching. 

lor fur'thii Ml format ion, l on tact Trotessor I ester lader, ^1J(> 
Vr Ji; r<\ t ore. and iHsign, jnd I'l of e^soi Ion \. Rush, J()0(t Arch i te*. ture 
and Design, 1 hti .Universitv of ^^ichigitn , ^nn Arbor, MI 48104, 
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CHEMISTRY 



\ud io-\ 1 ^ua 1 Instruction m j (lionu^tM I sibord*"tor\ - 

/\ ro\ision ot* tfio unJorijraduato cliomistin curruuhun at xUv 
lIiu\orsit> of loua ropLn^od tiu^ 1 1 ad: t i oii.i 1 K^turc lahoiatoi> tour^v 
uith vjf'irato lotture arul laboiator> <.oiirso\, \hv icxisoJ lahor.itoiv 
^ourso rN[in ro^ throo hour^ of laboi\jtor\ work and iiuroasos the 
omphasi^ on quant i tat i \ o o\ponmonts. t\)iisoc(iiofit 1 > , lari-t" number^ ot 
first >ear <tiidont< (about "SO annual!)] mu^t bo t^^U)^ht to use 
oxpon^ive *ind doluat^ in^trumontN tluit m pro\ lous wMr^ uoro u^od 
oiiI> b\ a fev^ \tudoiit < at the socond'and tliird >oai UnoU, lo 
relicxe ^omo ofVlic ono-to-oiic m^t nii. t lona 1 timi' roquirod of toa<.hing 
assistants, contAnuou^ loop film m^itcrial uhi«.h utilicos U) mm film 
strips and magnotlna 1 1> ic^oid^ s^und lia\o lioon Jo\elopod to toa<.[i 
^tiidcnts liou to iKc tlioso instrumonts, ^ 

•Sovon pro^ram< dos^nbc tho us(4 and care of the snii^lo pan 
chemical balances, pn meters, spc-c t rophotoniet ers , tlie maiinet u 
stirrer, and the twhnique ot pH titrations, Ihc films ut.it.> produ<.ed 
111 tv%o \ersions the Tab instru<.tor usual 1\ presents ,i 3-10 minute 
\ersion to se\t'ral students or to the v%hole ^ Kiss at once, a shorter 
re\ lovv of minutes is a\ai lable uith a vieuei neai the instrument 
in the laboratory. Ihis allows the individual student to re\ leu 
oper^itions and procediire> vvhen ne(.essar>, \n \udiscan rroie<.toi 
pro\idt*^ V ii-wing on .yi internal s^pocn uith eitliei loud spoak«.i or ear 
phone audio output. In addituH^, 53 mm spiJo and t*ip<. \ersions of the 
presentation are a\a>labjc. 



n 

the f I llffl 



'Csponso froi^i students jnd iiistruttois hjs Ih-cm positive and 
appear to*ha\e ai. ^omjij i shed their purpose, Ihe nistukt or 
must still aiisKer questions and t Ikh k cm initial operation i\\ tl^e 
student. Init aW^^e _\)X, i iist rumen ts has been redui.ed arid tlie instru».tor 
can more eas 1 1 \ *manago the entile tlass on davs uhen i n s 1 1 umerit s are 
first Used, lurther proj^rams ,n e Ik-hi^ deiTloped uhuli uill iiKlud*.' 
other la!>oiatorv tccliniquo-s and deal vvith the t>[JU*il ina t liema t ic<i 1 
caKulatioiis that beginning chemistry students fnid diffuult. 

The development of these iiistriKt i^na 1 aids ua s siij)poited b\ a 
^rant from the llniversitv flf lovva throU)»h its sumnor leaClunv: 
1 el louship Prol^r^lm. 



^ lurther information i.an be obtained from I. (Ki\ id (\iter, 
IK^partment of (hemistr>^ Uni \ orsi t>* of loua, loua titv, I\ 




CHfeMISTRY^ 



llio t'hemistr> ot* I.it'r: n Sori'o^ of Shorty \ ijoot jpo^ 

\t the Dnivoi'sit) ot Illinois, nUroductor) cliomistr) (.oursos 
taught ui groups ot' J3 studonts uiulcr the immodisitc Ji rotation ot' a 
.graduate teaching assista7)t. -iHiring each ela^s meeting, si tv\ent>- 
mmute videotape introduces ».hemi».al «.oneepts whuli sire later \ 
elaborated b> the teacli<ri'. Student pret'ereneo for small group J ' ^ 
activities lather than Isirge lecture courses eni^ouraged chemist/\ 
iif^tru(. tors to experiment fuithe^" uith ^msiller iasscs* augmeivtVd b> 
videotapes. Ihus, si sowond semester «.hemistr\ <.oursv t*or biolog> * 
msijors Csilled "Ihe Chemistr> of life" is dominated b\ a series iif 
\ ideotapes uhuh des»,ribe the prnKiple> sind sipi)l Usit ions of (.hcvnieal 
bonding, moU*(.\ilar intersUtion, mo 1 ecu Kir energetics siiid rea<.tioM 
K inemat ic^^^sing e\simf<Jes from the biologual sciences. As nv the 
1 nt roduL tor) (.ourse, grsidusite teaclung assistants present sidditioHsil 
information, sinsuei^ 4uest ions , les'id di s<, uss i on^x, and sidmnuster tests. 

In an eft"ort to depart from the trsidijional lecture t'ormsit, tlie 
text of esich tsipe. sjioKen b\ tuo \oues, one male and one female. 
Ihe speaker sippcars infrequent 1> on tile m'onitor and onl\ for ^hort 
periods of 1 1 me . 



r<Misider/lile effort hsis. br^iwi expended to pfodu<.e stimulsiting sind 
interesting ^.ontent for en,*, h videotsipe. •! timed in ».olorll\\ the Offue 
of Instructional Resinu\es, the tapes displsi\ stnic tuia 1 Idrau ings , 
rules' and table>, uritten material is jiFCsented b\ filmihg tlie imaj^es 
on a PIAFO s^^reen. IKing IM \I0, the computer-based education s\st^m 
operatue sit the Univepsitv of Illinois, v\riting is dranisit i :ed , sis 
ujtjrds are vvritten sinj ersised at* sippro|irisi^te moments in thic script. \ \s 
a medium for comjniter sininisition, PI \ro is quite ef t'e<. 1 1 \ ei and several 
videotapes include PLATO animsit j ons ot molticules, graphs lind l)ondin^ 
orlntals. Mon* comp^lcx molecular graph i c s Via v e been prepared off- 
campus and introduced ui the le-^sons. Additional tapes record 
lsiborsitor> ex^periments conducted on csimpus. Acted scensirios 
illustrate some ^doas. lor example, si gsimbling s^^one demonstrates the 
lav\s of probsilM 1 1 1 ) , si st^ij^-msik i ng sceni^ illustrsites the chemi st r>- of 
soap and the idiom of dsince simuKites certain features of molecular 
processes and interactions. » 

Althi^iigh the project evsilusition is Tncomplete, eailv indications 
/sutiges/ thsit students react quite t"av orsibl\ to tlie neu videotsipes. 

lor mtcrmation concerning the couise content sind j^hilosophv, 
contact Prv^fessor 1. (. Paul, bepartnent of tliemistrss Universitv of 
irimois, (ji^bana. II (^1H(»1. 
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CHLM TIPS: 

Individual 1 :ed Instruction in Teaching Chemistry Courses 

CHf.M II'PS iChemi5tr> UMching hiformation Processing S>stemj is a 
diJgnostjc computer pro^^ram vJuch individualizes instruction tn 
undergraduate i.hemistr> cour^e^ at thV lini\ersit\ of Isisconsin? Based 
on HPS, a more general program developed b> Dr. Vilan c. Kclle> (see 
Report \o. 5, Spring i , CHIM TIPS monit'o/^ each student's 
progress, identifje> >^pe^.lflc l>caknc:,se^ and St rength.s ui the grasp of 
course material and prescribes individual stud> ass i gnmerTts . 

rver>* weeC students take a ten-minute multiple choice "su^ve'^•• 
designed bv the profe^^or to measure their understanding of course 
contejU.^ Ihese survevs are not used for grading; their purpose is tq 
assess' student diffuulties and assign appropriate remedial e\ercl^es. 
CIIFM lyrs proce.sses student responses b\ measuring them against 
"decision rules'' prcviouslv prepared b> the profeM,or. ! rom these 
data the program generates indiv idual reports for the students along 
with reports to the profes^r and teaching assistants. 

I he student's report, available in tuG or three hours, identifies- 
precisely uhere the student excels^'or needs assistance, bugposts ways 
deficiencies might be overcome, and details an ind i v idua 1 ly ta i lored 
assignment for the period immediatel) ahead. Spvcia*! review 'sessions 
are recommended tor the consistently p®or student. , 

Teaching assistants receive a sep^aratc re])ort for each of their 
se<.tions to dilou instructional modifications for the groups according 
to performance. T)ie reports contain detailed statistical anal>ses of 
student responses b> groups of questions or concepts and single 
prohUms. ♦ In addition, CULM TJPS 1 1 st s "ass i gnment.s and i n>t rut;t ions 
prescribed for each 'student , a 1 though^ numejri ca 1 score.s are not 
indicated. Ihe report prepared for the profossor includes statistical* 
analyses but reflects a consolidated profile of the entire class. 

(King CHhM FTPS, professors and teaching assistants can modify 
'their c'ourses m Wc%ys based »on highl> speci'fic student feedback. 7'he 
program is a \ lab I demons t rat ion of the computer as a useful teaching' 
tool, particularly for lar^e ^oursjs where face-to-face individualized* 
instruction is impossible. 

CHUM HPS has-been i>sed at the Universit) of W uscons i n-Madi son 
since 1972 in several undergraduate courses taught by different 
instructors. in the 1974-75 fall semester, CflBM TIPS was implomentccl 
in courses at liW-Mi 1 waukee , "liW-StovCns Point, IM-LaCrosse and IIIV- 
Superior. Both fat^ult) and students respond favorabl) ^o this 
approach. * ' * 

y 

lor further information-, contact Bassam Z. Shakhashiri, 
Department of Chemistry, Universit) of Wisconsin-Madison, llOl 
University \venuc, Madison, r>370(). , « * 
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CULTURAL STUDtES 



Research in Xatin American Studies Through Case Problems 

"I.^iitJ-nr'^e^i^ican Research Materials and Methods" is an inter- 
disciplinary couV^e at the Un i versi ty' of N^Lfinesota ishich trains 
grtidua^ and ad^ai.Ked undergraduate students to use bibliographic 
source > aod \arious Aethods of research to e.xploi-e problems in Latin 
^Vmorica,^ in prc.\ roui >ea^s, each student prd^ared an exhaustive 
bibliograph) on a r/latuelv narrou theme related to the student's 
major and an area oA interest ^in latin American Studies. However, the 
single majpr paper flailed to provide a systematic development of 
research Knouleo^ie^nd skills appropriate for the man> disciplinary 
areas represented in the program, exposure to important bibliographic 
— ~:%ource,s uas marginal. As an^ a Iternative approach, specific Latin 
Vmerican i>sues of regional 9r comparative importance wer© formulated 
into case problems empha^i-ing thQ* complexi ty and contradictory 



nature of resource information. 



Ini t ial^cla>s sessions define bVb*l lographic organization, present 
various Search strategies and mtrodiioe evaliiati\e criteria for 
assc'ss^ng the bib^l j ographlc construct in various fields. Students 
reviev% the principal uorks upon which more specialized Latin America^ ^ 
materials are 'ba'sed and study their basic text, a <)7-page guide to 
maior latin Amen can , bib 1 lographies and reference sources compiled by 
the course instructor. • 

^ After mastering the background material for s>stematic research, 
the student proceeds to emplos tliat knowledge in the case problems 
which are carefully sequenced according to skill development, 
resources consulted and problem difficult). lach student maintains a 
log tn which bc/she record.^ case perception and the exact sequence of 
sources consulted as the problem resolution is pursued. In the course 
of the quarter, each student handles eases utilizing official 
"publications, stat i st ica > sources , colonial records, periodical 
literature and man'^ . Ca*=e solutions are presented individvial ly and 
are evaluated according to student differences, mastery over the 
materiaN and methods discussed in* the class lectures , .the numbOn and 
sequence of bibliographic manipulations, the application of 
appropriate research methods, alnid the accurac> of the solution. 

Cases comj)leted b> both graduates and undergraduates .exhibit a 
s 1 i;ni f leant 1> greater sophistication in identifying information iis 
well a^'an appreciation of the potential and limfi tat ions of specific 
sources . 

F or addi t lona 1 infc^rrndt ion, contact * Profes.sor I'eter I. .Johnson, 
Latin \meruan Studies, in Johnston flail. University of Minnesota, 
M I nm apo I is, M\ 35 \ 55 . * ^ 

y 
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China are att 
di ^cipl ine^. • 
Cliina are \ 
technical diffi 
screening proc 



deal 



\\ .^todulo'^ on the People-'s Republic of China 

! 

ing uith various aspe».t>^ of Uie^ Peop Iv ' s Republic of 
:ting increasing numbers of students from wiriou.s 
Rtj^rettablv , audlo-\isual materials on (.ontemporarv 
irtuill) non-c\i stent , partly bccauso of*' 1 1 ngui sn t and 
.ulties and partl\ be^^lusc of the stringent Chinese 
^^e*^ uhich discourage audio taping. 



Michi gan 
eliminate this 
slides and 2S 
produced whi le 
from Int(»rnatio 
Or . Lee vin;fcerv i 
participated in 
The uncensored 
thought; pattern! 
■ funct loni ng of 



State 



Uni vers Its professor Ur. .Joseph /. Lee proposes to 
.'durational gap bv preparing .\V modules from some J,OUU 
hpur^ of tape on Chinese socieT>, culture and leaders he 
iting Chin*% in the summer of Under a grant 

lal Program,^ and the Lducational Development Program, 
wed Chinese^leaders 6f communes and factorie.s and 
a rare five-hour discussion with Premier Chou In-iai. 
:apes and slides provide insight into the stvlc and 
of Chxtiese leaders and describe the structure and 
:he society th^jy govern.' ■ * 



In order 
facultv and stujlent 
De\elopment Pro 
series of W mo 
China, art and 
-dav care, and 



A .somewhat 
AV modules. Th ' 
prevent damage 
transcribed int^j 
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to insure accurjc> 
of pol itically 
' Hngl J sh manuscr 
individual modu 
Lee 'H Human i t i e 



^ ^ All module . 
^ H 1 by used in 
Instruct lonitl Mi 



For further 
Humanities, 298 
Lansing, MI 48324?^ 




tj) make this rare group of materials a\ a liable to 
Dr. Lee, with support from the Iducational 
ram, is reorganizing the slides and tap^s into a 
lules covering subjects such as Communes, women in 
heater, industrialization, education, familv planniri)^, 
government. - • 



unique development process i-^^tilized to create the 

audio tapes, all in Chinese, were first duplicated to 
o the onginal^^asters, the duplicated tapes were 
Chinese script and subsequently translated into - 
wo-step t ranscript 1 on- trans Idt ion |/rocess is necessary 
uf the final translation and al-io to permit editing 
lensitive translated materials. Using the edited 
pt and the 2,000 slides. Dr. Lee is developing 
es. As each module is 'completed, it is tested in Dr. 
course and revised to meet module objectives. 



will be completed by the summer of 1975. The series 
various on-campus courses and n>arketed through the MSU 
dia Center. 



information, contact Dr. Joseph J. Lee, Department of 
fcrnst Besse> Hal 1 ^ Michigan State University, Last 
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CULTURAL STUDIES 



Interdiscipl inarv Courses and Programs in. Middle Eastern Studies 

Cooperation araong various department* to implement new degree 
programs and interdi5cipl inar) courses ha^ signif^icant 1 > enriched anc^ 
broadened the curriculum in Middle Eastern Studies at The Ohio State 
Uniiersit\. The Office of Academic Affairs and the College of the 
liumanities current Iv offer t-i^o International vStudies jxfograms for 
undergraduates, Middle hast and I>lamic Studies, in whi-ch students 
combine extensi v e* work in a Middle Eastern language uith courses in a 
wide range of disciplines. 

Two popular interdis<^ipl inar> cotirsOs, 'Mntroduct ion to the 
, Modern Middle Hast" and "The Golden Age of Islamic Ci\ 1 1 1 zJl ion, " 
combine the talents of facultv m Mitjdie Las tern and Jewish histop)-^ 
Arabic language and literature, Hebrew language and literature, 
anthropology, economics, political science; phlilosophv, and the . 
historv of art. Another reKued. cour.<Q, .'^iistory of Rel ig ions/' ' hosts 
guest IcctiqrerjS fr^ro anthropolog>oand var>out5 fields of historv^ 
Middle Kast facultv also j.oopcratc' infarm^.Iv in oours<^"and progrants; 
for example, in a historv-* ^course entuie'd,. "The City, ArciCTit arrd 
Medie\al," the instructor, ^ B> :a'i;itirtist , ,arxange> guest \^Ctures on 
the Middle Ha^tern citv-*. / " > 




To provide^ st imulat ion uyt'bide the classroom, the OfficeS 
. Academic Affairs: sponsors/*;cvera1 interdisciplinary faculty 
committees. ,One of the ifio^t Qotive groups>, ^he Committee on NeaVand 
Middle Lastern 3t udies , ' pro\ ides a forum *f or informal contact among 
the twentv- Middle t^strrelated faculty. The Committee frequently 
s}5onsors national and ^ntc4"nat ional meet ings -.and conferences, si^ch <is 
the American Oriental Societv, and in\.i tex^i^^^ift lecturers to >peak at 
OSU. ' * * 

' K ' * 

Students in all of these courses receivp a much broaclpr exposure' 

to the area under stud> than if they were -c'onf ined to only orte 

* lecturer or discipline, faculty who lecture in th*o*e cours^es ^ire 

intellectually stimulated through their contact with colleagues in 

related fields. In summation. Middle Lastern Studies" at OStJ arO/v(ide- 

ranging--in time, from ancient to contemp6rary;j in -space, from Spain 

t9"*fndia; in per spec t ive," from art to polit^ical science', T^us broad 

spectrum of interests creates a richer arfd more cxcjtmg ']>r6gram far 

all concern<ed. ' , 

^ For further information, contact Marilyn R. Waldman^ Department 
of Middjle lastern Studies, Ihe Ohio State University", Collimbbs, Oil 
43210. 



The Claijsical Humanities Learning Center 

Tn an at<<?inpt to present an integrated picture of the influence 
of classical jnythology on the shape of Western art, music and 
literature, the Ohio State Uni\ersit> established the Classical 
Hatnarrit res learning Center to complenent courses in classical m>th. 

Kith .support from a federal "title VI grant, the Center maintains 
10 taped slide lectures, or review units, which focas, reinforce and 
illustrate the studerrt's feadings, "whether they are from a mythology 
text or from a collection of primary, sources in translation or both. 
The lecture on each tape discusses the origins, character, appearance, 
worship and attributes of the Greek gods and the most influential 
stories from Creek myth and saga. Each ^tape includes a 'sound track of 
musi-c mfliipnced by classical myth. The slides depict art objects (as 
K<?ll as maps' and genealogies;, ranging from M>cenaean vases to modern 
pa-inting a^d sculpture. 

The -presentation of the material's is completely controlled by the 
Student in an audio- visual carrel equipped with a built-in slide 
projl^tf>r and tape recorder. The student ^tudy guide^ out 1 ines the 
"jslidc lectures; in this way, students viewing the lecture can 
associate proper names with correct pronunciation and a visual 
representation. .Students usually spend an hour a week listening to 
;^e 3(J^0 minute tape and examining the 70-80 slides. A teaching 
associate or professor is availal^e in the Learning Center to answer 
quest i 005 , ^^'r sue "top I'c^ ^fxurt^er^Srand counsel students. 

/ ' "''-^ 

Freed from the burden of "telling stories" in class, the -teacher 
can pursue whatever areas in the interpretation of myth students might 
enjoy, such as the origins and natuye of myth, mythopoeic thought, 
myth in religion and literature, and archetypal patterns in myth. The 
full literary presentation of the subject offered by the texts is 
essential to the course. The taped slide lecture's focus the student's 
study on those essential aspects of mythology in such a way that the 
artistic, interest and personal delight which the artists of the 
Western yvorld took m classical myth become the vehicle through which 
the stud&nt encounters the Subject matter. 

Student reaction to the materials h^s been excellent. Ninety 
percent of the students indicated the materials made tne course more 
interesting and, perhaps more important to them, an equal number 
believ^ that using the matei^ii^ls had improved their grade. 

Fo^ further information, call Professor John Davis, Department of 
Classic^ The Ohio St,ate University, Columbus, OH 43210, 614/422- 
7810. * ^ 
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EDUCATION 



Computer txorcise in the Diagnosis and fredTT:n;*nt 
of \dult Illiteracy 

The Con-sulting Croup on Instructional Dc:»ign at the Uni verity 
Minnesota lb designing a set of four case studies illustrating 
problems typical 1> encountered b> in,btructors of Adult Basic 
Fducation. Tlie first case study, laitiated in the ly'^-lQ^S , ' 
seminar/workshop on instructional design for faculty, eniphasi-e^^ the 
importance of examining reading and math errors to diagnose and tr-eat 
adult illiteracv. 

The initial case study is acomputer program which guides the 
student through se\eral stages ot diagnosij? in the hvpothetical cas<2 * 
of a semi-1 Iterate adult with no job skills; the client's reading 
level is below grade 4 and reading errors are influenced b> the Black 
dialect. In the first stages of the program, the student collects 
background ' informat i»n on the client and selects appropriate mat^l: ariU 
reading tost> to administer. The pro^r^la responds with tei>t resulti* ' 
which review the matjj and reading errors and ''indicate correv:t and '» 
incorrect choices; During succe^^ive stages of the diagnosi-«s, the 
program coirunents on the relevanc^ of certain mformatioTi and directs 
the student to books and articles which elaborate on the Icyarning 
problems exhibited by the client. , 

When the student determines the counseling and case management 
needs of the client*^ he/she implements a remedial program to which the 
computer program responds with commentar> on the usefulness of the 
teaching methods and the accuracy of the student *s ijnal>s.i;> of reading 
and math deficiencies. , « 

I he high levgel of interest expressed by both faculty and students 
reflects the compvter program's helpful instrUcT iona-l value. - 
^ ' • . \ ^ 

Tor further infocjnat ion, contact Assistant^ ^''rofessor Rosemarie J, 
.Park, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, 306 BurtonrHall, 
University of Mivnnesota, Minneapolis, >IN S5455.* 
^ . \ 
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^ ENGINEERING 



Computer-administered Quiz:e-^ irt Engineering 



\ sophomore electrical engineering lahofatcrry course at the 
Unnersit) of Indiana cmplo>s a computer program to generate quiz::es 
for students and perform routine record-keep liig chores. Qirrent 1> . 
operating on the IIJPUI DIX-10 timesharing system, ^he 
quiz-administering program is uritten m the ti^XSlC language because of 
Its extensive string and data file capabilities, f^c s>stem format 
permi ts ^access in either a .student program or an ait^^or prcJgram. 

<• To access the student program, the student! iden\tifies him/herself 
to the computer and requests the program and ond of len quilzes. 
After the program locates the specified quiz, an interactive testing 
session ensues. During the qui2, tije program reVer^ the'student to a 
set of figures contained in a notebook to use in ^forjntilati ng answer.s. 
At any t ime the^sjud'ent mav also request a rev 1 4^ , of -qui;: objectives 
or a record of previous qur; scores. ' Although th^ ^ijifezes were 
original Iv intended for use, following the performjjgncp if assocrated 
experiment.^, quite often student;s refresh their knowHxjd^e by taking 
quizzes a second time. Because the BASIC number generator selects! 
^random que-^tions each time a qui? is executed; the Vtivi^nt is not \ 
limited by the mechanical repetition of question,s hL>/^M has already 
viewed. . * 

The author program maintains individual st'^udent VccoVd files 
containing stud^t ident i ficat l^n , the number of times bhd student' 
accessed the s>stem, the number of times each question Was\ viewed \ 
before it was passed and quiz scores. The program print| itudent 
records in summary or in detail and allows the instructot ^ edit 
individual records. 

The computer-generated quizzes not only relieve the msVructor of 
a good deal of record-keeping, but also permit students x<\ pADceed at 
their own pace and review lessons as they choose. * 

For additional information, contact Professor Richarcf H. lurpln, 
Division of Tngineermg, Indiana University-Purdue University at | 
Indianapolis, 1201 Last 38th Street, Indianapolis, f\ 46205. [ 
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ENGINEERING ^ 



\ ngi nee ring Cotinselor-liitoria 1 l^rogram' 

Ux' Department of freshman [n^ineering at Purdue Unnersit> 
vonduct^ a ^pe^ial Counselor-Tutorial program to assist nev% 
engineering student^ uho appear to be academically marginal or 
acaUemi c ,j"i sks in engineering curricula. IsTiile the C-T studen.ts 
>at isfv minimum entrance retjui rement s , thev in\ariabl> ha\ e SAT-Math 
scores bclov> 550, Kuk a gc^d background m trigonometry, and show 
parlous other academu deficiencies. Lligible students are in\ited to 
participate during their f.r>t pre-regi strat ion , and \irtuall> all 
adcept this invitation. In 19"1, the program's first vcilr, about 20 
stwdents participated, now in its fourth >ear, the program aids 
noaVlv lt)() students. , 

Vithin the C-1 program, students are required to enroll in a 
special three-credit "-'ourse in "Math-Science Problem SoUing." The 
reme^i^lL course teaches students to use the slide rule and pro\ ides 
inda idu^ tutoring in mathematics, chemistrv and physics. Class 
attendancc\^ required fne' da>s a i\eek in order to form habits of ' 
regular jrt tc^miai^ce . Class sessions tr> to offer students early 
experience uitli ^vUCvessful learning in their master) of the slide 
rule. 

whether or i^ot participants ^K^it inue during their second semester 
is optional, although the majorit) do c<?ntinue. The program genera llv 
expands at this time as fre>hmen engineefi? i\fio experienced academic 
difficult) in the first scroester join the tutori<il. for the majority 
of participants^ their undergraduate program de\elop> conv ent i ona 1 1> 
after the first semester's woi^', tTut in a few ca^es, the pace remains 
slow and, in efH'ect, extends tnc normal four- year curriculum to five^ 
years, 

f' 

Lvaluation of the C- 1 program yields a mixed but promising 
picture. On the whole, students' retention rate in the llni\ersity, if 
not aiuays in eng'ineering, is sat i ^fa^. tor> and especially good for the 
fii'st ])articipant group. The grade point averages of C-1 students are 
generally sat i s fact orv , wir>ing around a central value of B- or C+ . 
Thus, even though broad generalizations arbout program success cannot 
bo made, the result.s ^.ontain suffuientlv bright spots ^to justifv the' 
continuing confidence and interest of faculty, students and 
admin 1 strat i on . 

\ or furtlier information, cont<u t Profes,sor deraldine Deputy, 
fJepartmont of f K'shman Ingineering, l\AI), Purdue University, Ivcst 
lafayette, \S 1790". 
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\ Progran t*or Icachcrb of I rf -.MiruiA' Composition' 

lAi.h veaX Indiana IJniverMt^ a])point8 K> to graduate students 
to teach freshman composition. \1 though tfic fKH> uK^tructors {)osscs,s a 
thorough grasp V literatiire, the> frequently have no teaching 
experience and Uttle knowledge of* technique^ for successfully 
teaching ^.ompositiort skills. lo insure that these instructor^ acquire 
an understanding of the objectives, ctfatcrials and methods for teaching 
a useful Course, the Indiana Uni\eri>it\ Department of hnglish has 
instituted a progri^iu'jC'entering aroimd v ideot apes' v%hich demonstrate 
strategies and designs for tea<f^ui)^ composition. 

%' ' * 

In a course in vvhich all ne^/ instructors enroll, a "rationale and 
model for teaching omposi t lon^ure introduced. Parts of the overall 
model are demonstrated through. a series of iidcotapes filmed in two 
freshman composition courses ./taught b> experienced graduate students. 
\ handbook, entitled "GettifV^ Started in Classroom Composition," 
further explains the theorv^' approach and m*ethods -employed in^the 
videotaped models and assist s' inst ructors in organi::ing their own 
courses. Through exposure to a \ariety of objectives and techniques 
for a(.hi'Cving them, new instructors enhance their skills over a period 
of several months. 

t 

(JiKier the direction of Michael C. I'lanigan, Director of l-rcshman 
Composition, the program is currently being modified to insure its 
usefulness over a period of^vears for composition instructois at the 
linuersit) of Ind i anu- Bl oomi ngton campus and perhaps at other campuses 
throughout the state. Pventuall), the program will be available 
outside the state of Indiana. 

lor further information, contact Michael C. flanigan, Oi rector of 
Ireshman Composition, hnglish Department, Indiana University. 
Bloomington, IV 47401. 
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Teaching Preparation for Graduate Students in Geography 

Repeated efforts have been made during the past half-century or 
so to organize and sustain programs for preparing graduate students to 
teach in colleges and universities. Generally, these are independent', 
ad hoc programs drawing students from se\eral departments within a 
gi\en university. As interJisciplmarv programs, they tend to 
emphasize general skills and seldom focus on techniques which are 
particularly applicable tcr the student^s discipline. 

As an alternative approach, the Association of American " i 

Geographers established an interunnersity project in 1973 to 
incorporate teaching preparation igto the curriculum for doctoral 
students in geography. With assistance from the National Science 
Foundation, Teaching and Learning in Graduate Geography (ULGG) links 
gct»graph> departments across the nation and promotes the exchange of 
ideas and programs wh'ich seek to improv* the quality of teacher ' ^ 
preparation. Specifically, the national project^ tries to strengthen 
these prog^rams b> promoting interaction on thre6 levels: among the ^ 
departments, between the programs an,d the rest of the disciplinary^ 
communit>; and between the programs and the greater environment of 
educational practice and researcli?. With considerable variation from 
campus to campus, the departmental programs sponsor orientation 
sessions, seminars on teaching and learning, practicums, and 
diagnostic observation of teaching. 

• * 

In the program^s fir^t year, six universities participated, three 
of which were CIC representatives: the^Universi ty of Iowa, the 
University of Illinois, and the University of Chicago, where TLGG 
headquarters are located. In 1974, ten more universities joined TLGG 
including the University of Indiana, Michigan State University and The 
University of Michigan. A report describing insights* gained from TLGG 
activities of the first year, both at the departmental level and at 
the project level, shapes activities as the project expands. 

lor a copy of the TLGG report -or other information, contact 
f^rofessor Uilliam, U, Pat ti son, T\£G Project Director^ Department of 
(Geography, University of Chicago, Chicago, IL« 60637. 
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LAW 



\ideotape Review of Teaching Techniques in la^ Courses 

In the Spring of 19*'4, The Unjgersity of Michigan lau facult> met 
edch>eek for n month to participa^ in a rather unique seminar-- the> 
Viewed videotapes of their peer5 ^.onducting classes and folloised the 
presentation uith an act no discussion of the vpir\ing teaching: 
methods. Because most law schools provide little training in the 
techniques of teaching, the seminars fulfilled a-recogni:ed need as 
confirmed b\ the attendance of more than 85 ^ of the fa<.ult> at ea*.h 
seminar. 

Light professors, including the Dean of the Law School, were 
videotaped in black and i^hite during a tvpical class session. A 
special-effects camera created a split--Screen and^he \iewers could 
^7 observe the teaclier and the c^ass simul taneou:> ly . Hach professor 

previewed his session, selecting segments representative of his 
particular teaching st\le. The 15-20 minute segment was later viewed 
by the seminar/participants who then questioned, the professofr 
regarding hi^-^appruach to the subject and the details of hifi method. 

As an impetus to discussion, each videotape was analysed 
according to specific criteria aimed at creating a profile of the 
professor's performance. Data were used to measure a variety of 
factors, including the amount of time the tea<.her spo^t talking, the 
number and type of questions addressed, and the length and frequency 
of student responses. The raw data yielded some fa irl\ subtle 
revelations, i.e., law is considered a highly interactive discipline, 
t)ut teachers spent better than tvvo- thirds of the time talking. As one 
might expect, such conclusions provoked much livelv discussion. 

Although no formal post-seminar evaluation was pursued, the 
positive responses indicate that these sessions provided valuat)le in- 
service training. Mr. Charles Borgsdorf, Assistant Dean and program 
coordinator, believes the exposure to videotape proced.ures . has 
^encouraged more extensive use of video in law classes. Courses in 
family law and written and oral advocac>, for example, use simulated 
client interviews and role playing to explore interviewing techniques. 

Certainly peer evaluation of one's classroom performance presents 
a potentially threatening situation, even to the teacher with many 
years' experience. lortunateiy> the spirit of this'venture inhibited 
unpleasant developments. The facultv recognized the possibilities for 
professional ^growth and seized the opportunity to glean valuable 
insights into effective teaching through observing more experienced 
peers and re-evaluating their own techniques. 

For further information on the seminars ,• contact Mr. Charles W. 
Borgsdorf, Assistafnt Dean of Law, 316 Hutchins, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 
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Medical Education Resources Program 

The Medical bducation Resources Program (MI RP) at the Uiu verb 1 1\ 
of, Indiana prodiKL> videotape^, aUdio ca>^et^es, slides, and motion 
picture^ to suppor^t a ^tateuidc program in medicctl education. In 
addition to an instructional media center for undergraduates and a 
medical ventpr for undergraduates, MLRP opera tif^-^ a states rde, closed- 
circuit medK'al te'Iexision nctivork and disseminates \ ideotapes for 
'continuing medical education at teaching hospitals throughout the 
state. \t each level of education, media materials reflect the needs 
of the student . ' ' 

Lectures and experimental laborator i cs* in undergraduate education 
are supplemented b\ videotapes uhicli document demonstrations and 
illustrations and record special lec tares and classic patient 
demonstrations. Lnrichment materials provide additional information 
for advanced students and revieu materials assist students having 
difficult). Books and accompanv ing cassett(; tapes from small group 
projects are loaned to students from the Inst ruct i.ona 1 Resources 
Center. The Center, a 45-carrel unit, maijitains a lihrarv of software 
and a catalog of learning materials and permits students to borrov> 
cassettes and cassette pla/er.s and dup luxate per,manent: tapes at no 
expense. Services extend to the stater's ,,even Regional Centers for 
Medical Kducat i on uhere first >ear medical students m basic science 
•courses consult the Center for media software. 

More than half of the approved hospitals in Indiana use MI^RP 
videotapes in- their continuing education programs. Twenty-six 
hospitals receive closed-circuit telecasts from MLRP'S broadcast ilig 
station. The station broadcasts more hours a da> to , more viewers than 
• any other medical facility in the world. The potential audience is 
more ^ than SO*^; of. Indianti's interns and residents and more than 25°o of 
the state's physicians. 

The expansion of MhRP services in recent years attests to a 
grovv ing .acceptance of the independent stud> concept. Data indicate 
student utilization of media software is increasing and instructors 
are recogniz^ing its usefulness in presenting remedial and enhancement 
materials. 

lor further information, contact Dr. 'F.lmer Frxman, Director of 
Medical Education Resource^ Program, ' 1 100 West Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, IN 16202. Phone: 317/264-1085. ' 
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Workshop for 



Developing Sel f- instruct lona 1 Materials 



.S<'lf- in>truct loiial materials are frequently used in medical 
education, and for the last throe >ear^ staff at the Center for 
Educational Developmont at the^Uni \ ers i t> of Illinois 4ias pro\ ided 
assistance to medica . fa^.ultj'^ frfembers interested m developing such 
materials. During tie 19"'3rH^"4 academic vear, a spe». lal workshop v,ab 



.introduced bv Center 



s(?l f - instruct lona 1 m iterijl >. 



discipline, theme, o 
is preceded bv a pre 
in delineating areas 



staff' to aid m the development of 



The major purpose of this workshop has been to assist teachers in 
designing instruct loial units i>hich relate to specific curricular 
:o provide a ^et of coordinated and sequential 
learning aids for students in part i cular ' defTartjnent s , Membership is 
limited to 10-15 uor.shop participants each of whom represent a 

an integrated curriculum module. Lach workshop 
planning session to assist potential participants 
of' Inst rjiict ion, for which the development of, 



scl f- instruct lonal materials is appropriate. During this session, 



ds related to the area of instructional design i^ 
low each participant to review th^se^ materials 



sets of sclf-studv a 
are distributed to'a 

before the actual 'workshop activities begin. 

The content of the* workshop covfers Oreas such as curriculum 
assessment, learning principles andttheir application in' 
scr iptwri t ing, evaluation technvqt-utiiJiind storyboarding for media 
production. The Center staff gutdes -the •^^hole group through a common 
exercise on the process of designing sol f- instruct lonal materials, 
lol lowing th^s exercise, participants are divided into groups of throe 
to work on individual units of instruction within one large segment of 

curricular topic, ijuch teamwork provides an opportunity for the » 
participants to draw upon the resources of their colleagues and 
insures integration aiiong the various instructional units. The work 
session ends with a c( ncrete plan for the technical product loa and 
and facult) feedback on the qualit^y oT 

A Center staff member is formally assigned 
dual team on a cont inuing JbaS is . 



assessment of^stiident 
instructional ^materia 
to work with the indivi 



As a result of thi 
skills in planning self 



Abdul Sajid, CIT), or t( 
Pharmacolog) , Medical ( 



IS workshop, participant^not only develop 
f- instruct lonal niaterials, but also gain 
carefully designed instructional products for immediate use by their 
students. To date, teims of faculty from three colleges at the 
medical center have panicipated in these workshops. Their efforts 
have produced twent> s)lf- study units, and other programs are in the 
process of completion. 

For further inforijiation regarding the workshop, write to Dr. 

Dr. Phyllis Bogner, Department of 
( enter,4nJniversi ty of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801. 
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NURSING 



Learnuig ResoiJrces -Center for Nursing 



r 



In lir:-*, the College of \ursing at the Universitv of Iowa 
e.stablished the Learning Resources Center (LRCJ to enhance and 
supplemeqt^^^ learning of various nursing skill.s and concepts through 
the use ot audio-visual materia i.s. Integral to the philosophv of the 
LRC IS an emphasi.s on self -paced learning and the presentation of 
consistent ly high qualit\ learning materials, to reinforce and augment 
clabsroora .studv . 

J}<Q physical facilities for the LRC comprise almost he entire 
secohd floor of the neiv nursing building. lour rooms contain fifteen 
•viewing Stat lon.S'Vvhere students stud> 'film strips, listen to cassette 
tapes and pract i ce i;)s> cho-motor skilKs. < Ihrec yooms uhich simulate 
hospital settings are equipped with hospital equipment for mastery 
testing. One room, designated as headquarters, serves as a central 
checkout for all the other services offered b\ the LRC. 

S|:udent reaction toVhe LRC and self-paced learning, has been 
<yaried but mostly j^sitive. The faculty, relieved o^ a number of 
Information presentations and demonstration tasks, can focus on X)ther 
teaching respons ibiwUt les. su(.h as identif>ing and diagnosnfg student 
learning problems. 

for addit lon^il information,, contact Ms. pat Ostmoe, College of 
N'ursi ng, University of Iowa, Iowa City, I A 52342. v 

/ 
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PHARMACY 



\udiot utor J a 1 In^r ruct ion i n Med Uvi 1 Pharnac o loi^\ 

The audiotutorial mode of in^triktion ho^i^run^ rjtner j^opul ir 
m hea Ith- scioucc education, although tlu (.ripiri^al exiUeiKi. for it^ 
effect i\ ene^s is sketch). lo of>tain a more Uefinitixi. <\alUvKion, a 
research '^tud) was conducted the (.enter foi idiKatiunal Development 
4t the IJnner^itv of Illinois on a <el f- ui^r rut 1 1 ona 1 itiJiotutori.il 
proijram in the area ot diuretic drugs/ \ randoi.i "-m!)!- of t b 
sophomore medical >tudonts selected f r^^ni^ a t^^al enrollment of i'U' 
vvere duided into two groups, one Studl^SJ^tJiuret u drug^ \ia the 
'audiotutorial method; the other U'^el the Uvture inethod^^ 

In the audiotutorial mode of i nit ru<. t ion, students vvcre expected 
to accomplish a .specif jc set of ol^jectue^ through the exclusive use 
of five sets of instructional guides accompanied h\ audiotapes. Die 
studv guides outlined the ohjectues of each unit and contained 
illustrative diagrams, tables, clinical .self tests and other data. 
I ach unit of instruction^ ranging from 13' to Jl minutes m duration, 
was based on principles of learning, i.e., vietive mxoUement of the 
learner vvith immediate feedback during tiie stud) session, lor 
example, the audiotape directed students to stop the t<ipc and test 
themselves after short segments of material had been discussed. Uith • 
the second group of students, lectures co\ering identical nuterial 
were given by the designer, of the audiotutorial units. 

The test results measuring differences in <ic h lev cment /i ndi cated 
that the audiotutorial group fared , s i gni fi cant I > better than the 
lecture group. A second test vvhich measurc^l attitudes toward the 
audio method rexealed strong]) positive views among the students. 

\ 

Since the data obtained in this stud) indicahs^-that tho student 
can learn in the absence of an instructor, the',e aud i otutor i a I s^ can be 
distributed to distant institutions for student u^e uiWiout re(iuiring 
the physical presence of the author. \n identical stud)' in tuo 
outlying schools within the College of ^lodicine >ielded simihir 
results. 

\ a 

lor further. 1 nformat 1 on regarding the stud) and othej progi <iins , 
write to Dr. AbcJul Sajid, (.LH, or to I)r. I'h) 1 i i s Bogner, Department of 
Pharmaco log) , Medical Center, Univcrsit) of Illinois, (Jrbanvi, M 
,01801. 
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PHILOSOPHY 



The Development of a Computer As<^isted Course in 
Introductory Logic 

In an, effort to improve and 9eri>onali:e instruction in 
introductor> logic courses, the Philo^oph) Department of The Ohio 
State Unuersity developed a computer-tutorial program to teach 
.<^,rudeDti^ to use various methods of logic in the analvsis^of 
coicunonplace arguinents. 

The computer program provides supervised drill ♦and practice for 
tv^o hours each v»eek to students alreadv expoi>ed to the course material 
through lectures and reading. Computer programs have been v^ritten for 
various topics, including truth and validit>, proposi tional argument^, 
syllogisms, Venn diagrams,' induction bv enumeration and analogy, 
necessary and sufficient conditions, and Mill's methods. Ubing the 
computer as a supplementar.v teaching too I'.af fords a more personalized 
course in two wavs. First, the immediate and individualized computer 
feedback allows stud^ts to proceed at their own pa<^^?'. Second, the 
student having persistent difficulty with some aspect of the subject 
matter is referred to graduate teaching associates or to regular 
facultv. In addition to supervising student exerci-scs, the program 
administers and graces the course examinations. 

The computer- tutorial program is quite v^ersatile. The" 
^prepositional argument an4 svllogism programs, for examp^e^^present 
the student with arguments in ordinary English. The student rewrites 
the argument in logically standard fnglish which the program evaluates 
for serious grammatical errors and logical improprijeties. Random 
problem generation and solution eliminate extensive memory storage and 
security. The program constructs problems, so,lves them, compares its 
solution with the student's response, and on the basis of comparison, 
"generates the appropriate comment^. , The use of cathode ray tube 
terminals instead of teletype terminals permits different formats for 
tabular presentations and graphic displays of \enn diagrams for the 
analysis of categorical arguments. 

The managerial capabilities of the program allow the instructor 
to choose any or all of the topics programmed and to determine their 
order. The instructor can also add new content or modify program 
parameters such as grading curves and the number of required 
exercises. None of these capabil flies require that the course 
instructor know t[ie technical featuV*s of the program. 

The program has been used on an experimental basis with small 
course sections f^r throe ciuarters. {-inall>, overall student response 
has been extreme 1> enthusiastic and has greatly exceeded expectations. 

For further informat i on ,^ contact Ronald Laymon , Department of 
Philosophy, The Ohio State University, Columbus, OH 4.'5210. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 



A Coijt ingency-'aanaged and iodlvidual ir^d Course 
in Behavior Modification 



lov a 



The 

Univer-^ity of 
individual 1 -ed ajjproach 
Iceturc material 
and schedu I ing v* 



The quizzes 



an alternate forn 
on qui: performar 



instructor, whi Ic 
immediate feedbac 



conversion of the course in behawor rriodi f icat ion at the 
fron a traditional lecture format to an 

invoUcs» substituting reserve reading for 
en^ourag^ing open discaS-sions during class jlenods 
cckly TTtic-talse qi;i :rt-"=5 * err the aiTsijjn^.^d reaaings. 



play a pivotal role in the instruction. Students rui> 



take a quiz as scheduled (and potential I> earn bonus points J or take 



during the v*eek after the scheduled quiz. Feedback 
cc IS immediate. Students uho obtain ^5'', or greater 
earn a lO-pdint tonus while those who score below 75^ ma> take an 
alternate test over the 5ame material to rai^e 'their s.corc.s, although 
nc( bonus points *j re awarded. In this way, the week!) readings and 
dj^scussions affoijd increased interaction betweOn students and< 

the contingenc) s> stem provides frequent assessment* 
^ and bonus point rev>ards for'^.^tud) behaVior tliat 
results in meetirjg a weeklv performance criterion. 

The alternate quizzes are administered by a computer-based .system 
(the Heu let t -Packard Instruct loYial Dialogue facility) programmed b> 
the course instructors. Thus, the course proa-ides individualized 
cont ingencv -managed options without requiring additional teaching 
personnel . 

During the Fall semester of 1974, two instructors taught separate 
sections of the course. Both taught the first half in the 
conventional lecture format with a mid-term exam and the second half 
in the contingency format outlined above. In the Fall semester of 
1975, the format sections will be reversed to -provide a 
counterbalanced assessment of the effects of the two formats. 
Complete data on the project will be- available in early I9''6. 

The development.o.f the materials used in this course was 
supported by a grant frdm the Universit) of Iowa through its summer 
fellowship program 'for the improvement of instruction. 

V 

I'or further information, contact Thomas B. Borkovec or .John V. 
Knutson, Department of Ps) ecology. University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 
52242. ^ ' . 
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PSYCHOLOGY 



Iht U<Q of (olor film in a Large Introductory Psychology Course., ' 

Searching for in cffvcttve >ot cconoaical ua> to teach an 
inrrojuwtorv LOiir^v to ^one 5,000 studcnt.s each vear, the ps>chology 
dl«.pirts-.i. nt .it tncv Unlxer^i t> of Minnesota tr;e<i both telcxision and 
the lecture. Both redia wcx^ found ^vanting and .^o the department 

then produced the entire one-quarter couri>o on color film, 

THi * new ^aprr')ach uus undertaken hv three experienced psychology 
profe^'^or,'^ , lame.s Jenkins, Davjid laBcrge and Kenneth MacCorquodale . 
The->fort> 43-mi,nute films i^ere produced under the direction of James 
Butler of tlie -lln i v er^^ rt> Media He sources. They were done in short 
segments to alloiv for more development of \isual po.ss ibi 1 1 1 les and 
attention to detail, although the mctho.d required an enormous 
in\cstnient of time in the preparation and actual production. 

The color f i Im^ ha\e one important advantage over television; 
the> produce a t^ual.it> image large enough to have impact even in a 
gigantic auditorium, and thus are more likely to capture and hold the. 
student >* attention. I i Im has several other advantages as uell: It^ 
IS better able to shoi> ac.tual objects in detail, giving the students a 
better vicu than thev could have in a crowded classroom. Activities 
which go on oUtside the classroom are brought in. Graphic 
illustrations are built element by element as the lecturer develops 
th*c cvpKinatiOn. Some filmed lectures arc augmented with portions of 
other films. 

The films are shown at an appointed hour each day and are 
supplemented b> assigned text readings. Review sessions, conducted by 
a graduate student course coordinator, are offered prior to ea9h of 
the three examinations guen during the quarter. The professors 
confer on selection of te\t readings and preparation of test questions 
and supervise the activities of the course Coordinator. 

Student opinion of each lectu/e and of the course as a whole is 
sampled legularly. ^ During Xh^c period tke course was taught through 
c lusL'd-L 1 rcui t television, the students did not 1 \ ke the course, and 
man;- ^aid thev would not recorrunend 1 1 tp a friend. In contrast, 
student evalu.it ions of film indicate that 97% of students surveyed 
believe that thi course's u^e of film is at least adequate* or above, 

think the couise*s overall effectiveness is adequate or above, and 
"T'' believe the course is stimulating to thought. 

1 ur further information, contact John C, Darley, Chaii*man, 
I'ej)arrmenr , of rsvcholog>, Universitv of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 



Pro; C(.t OIURFArfi r>>ohoIog> Stiidcnts in the lcOTniinit> 

Report \o. :'illH>o< of thi>- -series dc^crnvd ProjC«.t DiilKf Ufi 
which offered field pia-.'e'^ent'- in U> comnmut) agen^ic-^to 
introductor) p^>chologv students at Ihc Uni\er^it> of ^iichigan. In 
tht nine .^ear^^ since thi< prt. 1 iminar> \enturc, OIHRIXCH hai> expanded 
and current 1>' offers field placemtnt^ to student^ each semester in 
institutional and non- in^t itut lonal em i ronmenr ^ . 

.* 

I he choice of a fi^eid placement depends, of course, on the \ 
"interests* of the studeai, and a variet) of experience^ are po>Mble. 
A student interested in criminal ; u> 1 1 Je"ma> , ' for example, vvor^-with 
adjudicated ju\eiiile^ through the Juvenile Court, group horae> or 
training schools; or he/>he ma\ cfjoose to join a group dedicated tq 
preventing reint^arcerat ion of offenders. Other placements uKlude 
v>ork in mental institutions with populations ranging from.earlv 
adolescent>* to geriatric.^, homes for j)h> sica 1 1> and emotional 1> 
handicapped ^.hildren, ha^lfv%a> hc^lises for released mental patients, 
elementary ^^.hools, und children's wards jn hospitals. The two credi.t 
course may be ^elected three different .semesters. 

Mo<t field placements include a VNeeKly discussion period uhere 
students have an opportunitv to discuss problems Vsith *^ix or .seven 
others in similar situations. Two hun^dred students whose past 
participation in a project have identified them as able, enthusiastic 
leaders supervise the placements and group discussions. 

Project OUTRKACH alsi3 offers a series of non- credit workshops 
designed to develop leadei^sTiip skills through studying such diverse 
subjects as Gestalt therapv , consc lousne.ss- ra i sing ,' dance therapy, re- 
evaluatioji counseling and problem-solving. -\ network of all campus 
field placements is being formed to coordinate and share resources. 

OJiTREACH placements ofYer a critical opportunity for 
undeFgraduilt es to develop entry skills as professionals and to assess 
their vocational interests.' Institutions welcome the additional 
contact for their clients and a chance to implement experimental 
programs. Participat ing' students pose interesting research 'problems 
for graduate students in Communit) Psychology. Since OUJRrACH employs 
under^graduate supervision in a setting outside the classroom, it * 
provides a challenging model at a time when students and faculty are» 
eager for educational innovation and universities are faced witb^' 
shortages of staff and funds. 

for a detailed description of Project OUTREACH, contact Ms. Shula" 
Roinharz, Director of Project OUTRKACH, 554 Thompson Street, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48104, 



PSYCHOLOGY 



PS I in a Child Psycholog> Course 

tvich •semester r>ychaiogv 235, an intjoductorv child psychorlog) 
course, -serves about 2Sp students v*ith di\erbe undergraduate majors at 
Pui«duc Uni^crsi t> . A modification of the Keller Persona}i;ed System 
of Instruction iPSl] utiii^cd to proxide an indu iduai i sclf- 
paccd teaching forriat . 

' • Following a course manual v*ritten by the inj> true tor, students 
independent 1> study each course unit, . hTicn a student feels fee/ she has 
mtutt-red ,the unit, he/she requests a qui; v>hich is created v»hen the 
st-udent^randoml) selects fi\^ ques,t ion .cards from a shuffled deck 
constituting the pool of quest lonb. avai lable^'foV* tHat^lthfi , <^•^•*InaTl> 
as ,^thrcc al tcVnatv-forn quj ; attempts are permitted for ea^*unit 
v>ithout penalt>. IJlcji 2 feedback and. remediation are immediatply 
provided by "proctors,** previous^ students of the course selecfC-ed on 
the basis of their excellent performance, maturity, and reliability, 
D^'monstrat ion of unit mastery results m points v*hich then accumulate 
to determane part- of each student's grade, 

Points are also derived from scores received on tv>o sununative 
hour exams , and for completion of extra projects. Projects allow 
students to pursue topics of special interest in greater depth. They 
ma^v include written or oral reports on fllmif;, tapes, outside readings 
or field observation, A '*nii d- semester" exam is initially offered as 
soon as about 20 students indicate their readines^; it is then 
available in an alternate form at the semester mid-jioiat. The final 
exttmination is given two* weeks fearly for those w'ho choose to take it 
and in alternate for?^ a;r the end of the semester. If they wish, 
students ma> take either major examination twice and recard only the 
higher score of the two. Jo discourage procrastination, students must 
attempt the mid-semestc'r exam no later than mid-seinester and the final 
no later than the end of the semester. In addition to individually 
paced study sessions, t)\e class meets as a group once each week for 
'group presentations, films, or demonstrations. 



The course is rate</ highly by students ,and is widely preferred 
over more traditional le^t^urc methods. The PS I method is also more 
effective Jhan the lecture m promoting retention and decreasing test 
anxiety during examinations. 

For additional lo/ormation, write Professor David A. "Santogrossi , 
Department of P'^ychological Sciences, -Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, IN ^7004, 
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Mini -courses in an Introductory Psycholog) Lecture Course* 



At Northwestern University, an introductor) psychology lecture^ 
course enrolling several hundred students each semester has been 
restructured using the assistance of forty advanced undergraduates h^o 
tea^h mini -courses to small groups of students in the course. The 
advanced undergraduates are members of "Special Problems in \ 
Ps>choIog>," a course in which the student's primary respon^Ai 1 1 ty is 
to serve as a resource person for students in the introductory course. 

To allow introductory ps>choIog> students an opportunity to 
choose among several areas of stud), the resource persons design two- 
week mini-coupses on subjects ranging from mental illness or 
personality theory to very specific topics, such as biofeellback and 
psychological testing. Topics selected by the resource pefrsons 
complement 'other class activities and provide the introductory 
students with a diversity of subjects for independent research. 
During the mini -courses, the advanced undergraduates guide small grpup 
discussions, e\aluate essays and papers, and supervise independent,, 
self-paced research projects. The instructor meets with each resource 
person weekly to review pi^oposed readings and use of class time andj to 
suggest directions in which the mini-course might proceed. : . 

Evaluations indicate that employing advanced undergraduates as 
resource people in a large lecture class is beneficial for both the 
introductory psychology students and the resource people themselves. 
The introductory student becomes actively involved in the learning 
process in a way uncharacteristic of large lecture courses, and the 
advanced undergraduate gains useful experience as a teacher while also 
pursuing areas of special interest. j 

For further information, contact Ms. Camille B. Wortman, 
Department of Psychology, Northwestern University, Evanston, IL 
60201. ' y 
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SOCIOLOGY 



stud) ot' CriminoLog) llirough a Luropoan Tour 

Students in .in intordiscipl Hiar> Criminologv course at Ihe Ohio 
State Univor^it) vserc di.smavcd to learn that vcM-y little substantial 
penal reform was occurring in the U.S. l"he\ were, hoi%e\er, impressed 
.b\^ successful programs operating in several luropean countries. In a 
effort to explore thcso alternative systems for dealing with 
offenders," fi'ftoen students participated in an independent i>tud> 
course which culminated in a i;even-week tour of Scandinav»a, Uxc 
Netherlands and Great Britain. 

The course, for which students received 10-15 hours of credit, 
began with an intensive fi\e-'Week course on campus in v%hich students 
studied all aspects of criminal justice in Great Britain, -Scandinavia 
and The Netherlands to prepare them for the tour. Comparative 
applicat^ion of the law, judicial court pperation, prison 
rehabilitation programs, citizen cooperation with rehabilitated 
offenders and general attitudes w^cre studied in depth and compared 
with current U.S. penology codes and attitudes. 

Under the direction of socuology professoi* ^Joseph E. Scott, the' 
toy^r group visited Institutes of Criminal Uw and Criminology, 
prisons, the courts and police departments -in their investigations. 
In an informal assessment of their discoi-enes , students \;oncluded 
that Scandinaxia possessed the most humane programs for ddaling with 
offender-^, although both Great Britain and Ihe Netherlands were free 
of the traditional punitive attitudes characteristic of the U.S. 

the participants, vvho were students of law, social work, mental 
health and other areas, evaluated the course af; exceedingly 
stimulating and' useful to their individual courses of stucly. 

For further 'information, contact Dr. Jo^^epff L. Scott, Departmerit 
of Sociolog), Ihe Ohio State IJmversit), Columbus, OH 4.3210. 
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The ihc of Literature in Tea*^hing Introductory Sociologv 



With the support ot' the Undergraduate Instructional Awards' 
Program, a phenomcnologi ca.l 1> -on cnted, multidi:>c ip] inarv apjjroach* to', 
reaching mtroductorv soLiolog> has been introduced at the Uni\ersity 
of Illinois, Students arc encouraged to understand societ> from the 
standpoint of their own subject uc experience as well us from the 
\ieupoxnt of the professional sociologist; to issi^t studonts in , 
cultn'ating j sociological perspective, fictional literature is 
incorporated into the course curriculum. 

Spcci f ical 1> , students are asKed to read i)assages from selected 
Uterary kvorKso^j^r to the vvceklv lecture. The select tons are then 
di scu>spWf5"*Tne lecturer as substan^-ive examples of more alJs tract 
soc>^ogical concepts and genera 1 1 :.at ions such as bureaucrac v , 

crat i f icat ion, soc la 1 1 lat ion iand deviance. In later discuss),on 
sections, students consider the selection and the le^*turer's 
interpretation, adding judgments and insights of their own. 

A thorough evaluation of th6 j)roject is be'lng conducted by the 
Office of Instructional Resources of the University. The evaluation 
data collected incllidc re^;ponses to questionnaires containing both 
, closed and open-ended items and in-depth interviews ^^lth students in 
the course. According to "the questionnaire findings, 91 :o of the 
students a^ree that teaching sociology through literature is an 
effective Tnctliod for instilling sociological perspective, and many 
wish to ej>tend the Length of selections and promote more discussion in 
both lecture and dJts\ussion sections. In evaluating each literary 
selection, students idVu^ified particular passages as more ''helpful" 
or "interesting" than others; nevertheless, all selections received 
more positive than negative responses on both criteria. In the 
interviews, students assert that literature "expresses it in a more 
human wav , in a wa> students can more easily identify with*'; and that 
"it helps bring sociology froia a theoretieal to a concrete plane." 

Perhaps the major challenge In teaching introductory sociology 
rests in bridging the enormous gap from abstract sociological concepts 
to the student's actual, subjective experience. Literaturp provides a 
third, iiitermediar> level of understanding. It describes experiences 
which are "outside" the student and allows ht^/her to empathize and 
generalize beyond his/tter personal consciou.snes^s while s imul taneousl> 



avoid 

SOCIO 

human 



ng the systematic and often obfuscator) formulations that make 
og> appear, to the introductory student, total 1> unrelated to 
rea 1 1 1 v . 



lor 'further information, contact Robert Alun -Jones, Department of 
Sociology,, University of Illinois, Urbaua, IL 61801. AJso, see 
-Jones, "'I he Use of Literature in Teaching Introductor> Sociology," 
'^£i^£llLIliLJ?PJL^£i£f?Z (forthcoming). 
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ZOOLOGY 



A Microfiche System for a 
Se 1 f- instruct lonal Laboratory in Zoology 

During the past >ear, the Michigan State Universit) Zoology 
Department conducted an extenbive revision of the Iaborator> portion 
of an undergraduate course in the fundamentals of invertebrate , 
zoo^logy. With a grant from the Educational pevelopment Program, 
•*oolog> professors converted visual presentations from 55inm slides and 
Carousel projectors to microfiche cards and readers^. 

This conversion offers several practical advantages: The 
Department now utilises a much larger number of slides m the 
laboratory sequence than was possible before due to limitations on the 
number of slides in a Carousel tray. Production costs for microfiche 
cards are considerably lower than the production costs for an 
equivalent number of 35mm slides. Maintenance costs are declining 
since microfiche bulbs burn out less frequently than Carousel bulbs. 
Current projections indicate that the long-term operating costs of the 
microfiche system are at least two-thirds less than operating costs 
for* a comparable number of Carousel projectors. 

Student response to the microfiche delivery system is somewhat 
mixed. Students are reluctant to purchase the $4.50 set of microfiche 
cards in addition to other course material's, arguing that the 
University is responsible for supplying software for laboratory use. 
However, as classroom tools,* students indicate their preference for 
microfiche cajds o^er the 35mm slides. Because the microfiche readers 
geneurate less heat and noise than Carousel projectors, the laboratory 
.experience is mote enjoyable* Color rendition and cl«irity ar6 better 
as well. Perhaps most important 1)?, the microfiche cards become part 
of the stJdent^s professional iibrary* and may be 'reviewed any tinje to 
reinforce laboratory activities. 

' In general, the Zoology Department is convinced that the 
microfiche delivery system as equal \o or better than 35mm slides in 
this undergraduate course. 

for further information, contact Dr. Ralph A. Pax, Department of 
Zoology, 341 Natural Science Building, Michigan State University, East 
Lansijig, MI 48824. 
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II. Institutional Support 
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ADMlNi&TRATtON L€VEL ARRANGEMENTS 



Institute for Administrative Advancement 



The Institute for Administrative Advancement at the Universitv of 
Wisconsin is an intensive six-iveek training program in university 
management uhich prepares facult> ^members For academic administrative 
positions. Supported ivith grants from The I-ord loundation and llie 
Carnegie Corporation of New \ork, thd Institute uas established to 
promote women into academic admi»ni strat ion, although the program now 
includes qualified men as well- 
Admission IS limited to 55 tenured facult> members who have been 
nominated by an administrative superior at their institution. ' 
Participants are general In recent appointees to the position of dean, 
department chairman or associate chancellor. 

On arrival at the Institute, which is held annually from late May 
through June, participants receive an antholog> of recent articles 
pertaining to higher education and an extensive bibliography of 
literature in the field. During the first week of the program, each 
participant is assigned a problem for anal>sis an(l solution. The 
problems are \/er> real ones posed by University of Wisconsin 
administrators currently involved in resolving them. Individual 
problem-solving activities are augmented by group discussions in a 
series of mini -courses emphasising current /rends and problems in 
higher education. Guest lecturers frequently meet with participants 
in informal gathering-s. The combination of these instructional 
activities offers a distillation of knowledge ailJ experience in the 
subject area to prepare the administrators for their new 
responsi bi 1 i t les . 

Members of the lAA facult> are senior admin is tra.tofs or educators 
with expertise in higher education administration. To offer Insticu-.L' 
participants the broadest possible exposure to current trends in 
higher education, the President, Chancellor, Vice Chancellors, Deans 
and other university administrators meet with the participants and 
serve as resource people in formulating solutions. 

The Institute for Administrative Advancement was first held at 
the University of Michigan in 1975. It is currently sponsored by the 
Department of Kducational Administration and the Graduate School of 
Business at the University of Wisconsin. Institute directors 
anticipate continuation of the program on a co-educat i oi^al basis. 

Tor further information, contact Professor Virginia Davis Nordin, 
Institute for Administrative Advancement, \02S ivest Johnson Street, 
Madison, WI 5570(>. 
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ADMiNiSTRATIONlEVEL ARRANGEMENTS 



Changing the Graduation Requirements for 
Students in Xhe Liberal Art3 

In the Fall of 1972 the Dean of the College of Literg^re, • 
Science and The Arts at The Universit> of ^Michigan formed a Commission 
on Graduation Requirements composed of 14 facult) member^ and 5 
students. Vot more than one >ear, this group revievvtd admission 
policies, degrees, courses, evaluation, student life and t ea^h ing- - the 
first s>stematic assessment of the LS^A curriculum in 30 years. T}ie> 
held open hearings on controversial topics, maintained contact with 
each department through a facult) liaison, polled the aUimni and 
^invited leaders in educational reform to speak at their meetings. 
\ 

* Some 70 prqfosals (of the 7'4 recommendations) were passed during 
the course of a > ear's debate by the I.S6A facult). The Commission's 
.iiat;ionale for proposing curricular changes -and new organi latiojia 1 
dcjvi'^ces was threef51d: to l^e Ip. undergraduates play a more active role 
in ^;^aplng their own education, to help them become better informed 
about the intellectual communit) of which the) are part, and to extend 
the definition of teaching beyond formal courses. 

The report proposed mechanisms for increasing the flexibilit) of 
admissions as well as Jfor curricular change and arrangements for the 
counseliji}} of undergraduate students. Other significant changes were 
suggested/as we 1-1: 

ColKcgiate 'institutes in which small groups of faculty and 
students explore interdisciplinary problems such as urbanization, the 
effects of Space exploration, or the naturt? of matter. 

Student -designed distribution programs which take into account 
the mdividuiil's major and advanced work already done. 

An English Composition Board (composed of faculty aided b> 
teaching fellows) to improve^the qualit) of student writing throug..— 
individual tutfiring or special writing sessions in conjunction with a^ 
class, such as geography or sociology. 

Increased flexibility in' the residency requirement permitting 
off-campus credi't kti the last two years of study (provided that at 
least half the credits required for the degree are earned in 
residence) , 

Boards of Study to supervise and grant credit for work-study 
I programs or special examinations taken and passed independent of , 
' course work. Y \ , / 



Opportunity for students to request transcripts indicating both 



^courses and grades, courses only, or pass/ fail evaluations. 



hoT further information on the work of this Commission or for a 
copy of the revised report,* contact Professor Raymond Grew (History), 
Chairman of the Commission, '4607 Kaven Hall or Mr. John Meeker, 
Assistant to the Dean, LSfiA, The University of Michigan, Ann Atbbr, MI 
48104. ■ 
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Reorganization of an Instructional Services Agency 

Michigan State Unnersit> recent 1> consolidated several instruc- 
tional support and broadcasting agencies into a unified administrative 
division. The basic nature of this reorganization administratively * 
places VsKAR Radio and Television which arc communi t> -or lented agencies 
into the instructional service^ component uhich djrectlv serves stu- 
dents and facult). The consolidation is expected to facilitate com- 
munication among consultants in instructional design, production and 
evaluation, thereb> maximizing on- and off-campus educational 
rtuni t ies. 

Under the direct supervision of the rrovost,^he Instructional 
Development and^ Telecommunication Services (iD^TSj provides the 
' following instructional services: 

- ' ? • 

1. [^earning and Evaluation Service ^ Advises facu*lty regarding 

psychological, technological, or evaluation aspects of learning. 

2. Instructional'Media Center . Supp(^ps facul ty 'wi th free 
audio-visual equipment, delivery service, a film library, tape duplica- 
tion, and graphics 'production at cost, as ue 1 1 as marketing Univefsity- 
sponsored materials. . 

5. Instructional Television . Provides free design, production, 
and distribution of credit courses f(jr on-campus students. 

4, Film and Multi -Media Production . Assi^Jis faculty in designing 
ancf producing educational, documentary, and public information films* 

5. KKAR Radio . Broadcasts educational and Service programs. 
^* W KAR TV . Broadcasts ,educat ional and public service programs, 

including off-campus courses for credit. 

7. Educational Development Program , Sponsors faculty initiated 
projects and studies which will improve the quality 6f teaching and 
learning at Michigan State. •i' 

I The services ^f WKAR Radio and - Te lev is ion w^U expand to include 
the programming of Instructional Television Services to serve as a 
vehicle for promoting off-campus broadcasting of credit courses for 
lifelong education audiences. All professional staff consultants 
Within ID^rS are now consolidated yfthin the Learn,ing and Evaluation 
Services. Thus, the service i>-flrtich better prepared to assist faculty 
using the combined expertise ofr the entire staff rather than the 
'experience of a few consultants. The close administrative relationship 
.insures communication between consultants and administrators. Con- 
sequently, ID^TS Will be more aware of University problems with respect 
to teaching, learning, curriculum and changing enrollment patterns; 
resources, both human and f inancia 1^,_ can be more equitably allocated. 

For further information, contact Dr. Robert H. jbavis. Director, 
Instruct lona r Development and Telecommunication p^rjTices, 428 Adminis- 
tration Building, Mtchiga^^^S^te University, Easit ytnsing, MI 48824. 
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AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGY 



College of Iducation Computer Lib 

The Colie'ge of Education Computer lab at the Unuersitv b,f Iov%a 
provides support for facu!t> interested in developing or usmji 
computer ^program^ in undergruduatc instruction. Fhe Computer, LaK is 
staffed b> a* coordinator, a programmer, and a monitor uho assist 
facult) using 3n> of the eight terminals ^^^^kkare serxiced by a 
Heulott -Packard Interact n,e 2i\00 V mi n i - coHBE?r . 

Programs in (.urrent use«iw0me from several sources. A librarv of 
programs, man> of i%huh are standard statistical and mathematical 
packages, v%as pi*ov ided b^v Hcv% lett-I^ickard. Other programs in the 
librar> uere written at other instal lat ion> a^id translated for use on 
Het\ let t -Packard systems. V large number of programs have been 
developed I oca 11) bv faciiltv and students in the College o^ Education. 

Increased interest in the development of compoiter programs 
suggests that facult) members are becoming more avsare of tho potent ^1 
of the computer f.or instruction. Student reaction to these program^ 
is generally very positive. 

For additional information, contact Dr. Ray Muston, Assoc la^ 
Dean, College of Education, Universit\ of loua, Iowa Citv, lA. 
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Instructional Media Distribution Center 

The School of Education at the University^ of Wisconsin-Madison 
operates an Instructional Media Distribution Center which assists 
faculty in developing audio-visual snaterials and provides facilities 
for presenting media Sequences, Instructional design personnel, 
artists, photographers, .television production specialists, and 
electronic technicians serve more than 100 facultv members and produce 
over 80,000 student contact hours of instruction each semester, 

• ^ The Center possesses a four- room instructional complex; seating 
capacity of the rooms ranges from 25 to 300 persons, A central 
projection area supplies ali four rooms with rear screen projection 
and a stereo sound system. Each room is furnished with remote-control 
audio-visMal equipment which is capable of both single image 
presentation through 35min*slides and more complex presentations 
inVolving multiple image slide projection and Ibmm or video 
projection. 

In addition to these presentation^eas, the Center houses two 
microteaching. studios equipped with refejte-control cameras, an audio 
production unit, and a television studio which produces color films. 

Fourteen years of experimentation with the use of multi-media 
multi-image instructional presentation has yielded the following 
information. Students bust learn to learn with multi-media multi- 
image methods^, although this learning period 'is short and generally 
takes only one or two cl^ass jieriods. The use of instruct ional ly ; 
designed, media results ih more rapid presentation of mformat ion' with 
students showing no significant cognitive difference, Students prefer 
media presentation of materials and, in general, class size -increases 
as media utilization increases. The use of multiple images has been 
shoivn to be a powerful instructional tool when contrasting and 
comparing Information. The u^o of multi-media for large group 
instruction is cost effective ivhen compared with other methods such as - 
computer assisted or televised instruction. 

For further information, contact Dr, Don Di'dcoct, Director of 
Instructional Media Distribution Center, School of Education, 1025 
West Johnson Street, University of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 53706, 
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Handbook of Instructional Resources 

•'Instruct lonal Resources," a handbook distributed "to all 
Unuersity of Minnesota faculty members, guides the reader to 
instructional resources a\aildble on the Minneapolis-St. P*iul campus. 
Brief descriptions of ser\ices are grouped in general areas to assist 
the reader uho is uncertain or unaware of the particular services of 
resource units. Under the five categories of Medina Services, Library 
• and Information Ser\icOs, Computer Ser\ ices, 'Instruct lonal Support 
Services, and Iquipment Services, the handbook details services 
provided b> a particular unit, notes special conditions (e.g., 
restrictions on availability of resources, billing procedures), and 
cites an address, phone number, and name , of a person to contact for 
fur^r information. The index is organ^i^ed by type of service as 
ue I n categories such a^ audio-visual equipment, computer use, 
evaluation of instruction, motion picture production, and 
self-evaluation television taping offer additional assistance to 
readers. 

The 48-page book was* researched and published by sta-ff at .the 
Center for F.ducational Development who identified the need fpr a guide 
to instructional resources through extensive work in support* of 
faculty development efforts for the improvement of instruction. 
Because the CLD manages a number of graxit programs, it is generally 
well-known and is often the first organization contacted by a faculty 
member with>an idea.* On a large and complex campus, learning where 
and under what conditions a particular service ma> be obtained is 
often difficult. Neither the university's handbook for new faculty 
nor Its telephone directory furnishes all of the necessary 
information, and in each case one must alread> know the name of the 
unit to proceed. As the idea for a handbook 4e\ eloiied^wi thin the CED, 
a commi ttee^.of the University Senate concerned>»wi th mdjia services 
came to similar, conclusions and therefore lent its interest an4 
support to the project. 

The handbook describes only tho^se services available on the 
Ml nneapol 1 s-St . Paul campus, since there is less need for such a guide 
on the universit>'s four smaller campuses where communication is more, 
direct. However, the book is distributed ta faculty on all campyse^s. 
"Instructional Resources." was first issued in 1972 and a second 
.edition was published in January, 1975. 

For further information, contact James H. Werntz, Jr., Director, 
Center for Educational lievc lopment , 317 Walter' Library, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, MS 55455. i 
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A facult) I el low Program in the Center for the Tea^^hing Professions 

When the Center for Tea^^hing Professions was established at 
Northwestern University in 1909 fsee Report *6), aNlaculty Fellow 
Program wd.s initiated to support selected facult> raembers interested 
in exploring experimental teaching methods in their disciplines. Stuns 
of up to $S00 pro\ide faculty with some support and incentive to 
de\elop changes in teaching methods. Xppointments are renewable each 
year if conmitment to the purpose^ of the facult) Fellow Program., is 
evident. The Center currentlv supports twenty appointments. 

During its si\ >ear history the program has been in\ol\ed in many 
experimental activities. Yhc following list represents the diversitv 
of program activities. 

1. A self-paced individualized instruction svstem on selected 
topics in obstetrics and gvnecology assi sts ^nedica 1 students. ^ ' 
Z, Refinements m an eiectroj^ic piano laboratory enhance piano 
■ instruction in the School of Music. ■ . 

5. Continuing education programs in dentistry serve teachers of 
dental auxiliaries in colleges throughout the United States. ^ 

4. Research on student evaluations of teaching bars resulted in 
a nationally available evaluation system based on extensive data 
concerning Veliability and validity. ^ ^ 

5. A t-echnique of instruction involving the transmission of* 
slow -scan video image.s over phone lines has resulted in funding from 

a private foundation for further experimentation. • ' v ^ ^ 'r » ' * 

6. rhe' production of ^,crQmpute r- leased simulation program^ for 
generatiiig 1 earn ing -curves "are incorporated in undergraduate 

.psychology courses. ' ' . . . - , 

7. A Seminar on College Teaching in the Department of.Chemistr> 
'trains teaching assistants in charge of la'boratory Sections. 

8. An innovative prog-^anv for freshmen engine(rr5 (see Report ^S) 
has been evaluated. . ^ 

9. Self-teaching seminars are conducted for faculty on a wide 
range 'of topics m which faculty teach each other about their 
disciplines through interaction on the topics* studied. • ' . ^ 

10. One book, one monograph, and three articles have4)een 
published in national journals about teaching methods and experiences. 

For further information,- contact B. Claude Mathis, ijifector, 
Center for the Teaching Professions, Northwestern Univer^Ty, ' : 

fA-anston, Ij, '60201. ^ • , « » 
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Test Sooring Through' Interact! WtenninaliS ^ ' 
*' , _ 

^ The Laboratory for Experimental Design in the Department of 
* Educational Ps>choIog>, at the Universitv of Wisconsin has developed a 
system for scoring multiple choice tests on interactive terminals ' 
connected to a computer via telephone lines. Using, the program, 
instructors can score an examination^ obtain a class roster of test 
scores and complete an item analysis of the testing instrument^ vvi thin 
a few minutes, - " / 

The DATUN! Model 50,98, an: optical ma^k- reader, scans student , 

response choices from answer sheets fed indivV^ally into the optical 

scanner. Responses are interpreted using a modification of FORTAP, a 

widely used program for scoring and analyzing achievement 

examinations, Tho optical mark reader is connected to a Texas 

Instruments silent '700 keyboard terminal which permits the instructor 

to enter parameters into tfie program and communicate with the ;-emote 

computer facility. , 
^ *« 

The speed of program execution is extreoely valuable to both 
faculty and students since ironsiderabje time is sav<ed and feedback of 
informat ion ^is . prompt , detailed and accurate. Because, answer sljeet-s 
,must be individually fed into the scanner,^ f^atively smaU batched' of 
test answer sheets funder 500) are most conveniently handled) atthehgh 
the system Ctim eas"i 1^' prbqess larger batches. 

For fiirther inf<5n^at ion, contact Dr. Frapk B. Bakei*, Laboratory 
of ExperiraeDtal Design, Educational Science^ Building, University of 
)?iscoi^sin, 1025 West Johnson .Street, Madis«>1n,' WI '55706. 



GRADER: A Computerized Record Keeping System 

The Computer institute for Social Science Research CCISSR) at. 
Michigan S/ate University has developed a computer program called 
GRADER which relieves the instructor of la-rge or multi-section courses 
^ from the tedious chore of recording student test scores, combining 
them with lab grades or other ratings and weighting each appro- 
priately. After one year of develppmenta 1 work, GRADLR operates on- 
line on the CDC 6500 main MSU computer. 

T}j€5 program performs a number of functions tailored to the 
instructor's needs. GR/\D£R maintains class lists of student scores 
.for individual tests or weighted combinations of scores fromvseveral 
tests using either raw scores or standard scores. From these data, 
the instructor may then request course records which identify the 
student, his test scores and percentile rank; the program will perform 
this function for each section of tiie' course if the instructor wishes. 
On a more sophisticated level, GRADER will calculate a mean and ^ 
> standard deviation for raw scores or weighted scores, determine 
frequency distrirmtions and histograms* for particular ^ests or 
we^ighted combinations of tests, and** assign raid-term and final grades. 

/ ; J . ' ' ; ' 

In addition to relievir>g the instructor from^a tiine-consuming 
ta^k, GRADBR offers other advantages as well. The histograms and - 
frequency distributions provide the instructor with tools for. ^ 
' analyzing and evaluating test validity* GRADLR virtually eliminates 
the 'inevitable clerical and arithmetic errors which on^ur when^ scores ^ 
are tabulated 'manua 1 ly. Though error may occur when input is 
keypunched, the program allows the instructor to correct stored 
infonnation or drop selected tests from the oalculatioji of weighted 
combinations. ' ^ ' ^ 

In response to the ititereat expressed in GRADI:R, faculty 
wTorkshops are being held to familiarize instructors and graduate 
students with the operational procedures of the program. 

* \ 

For further information contact Dr. Le^ighton Prjce, Computer 

Institute for Social Science Research, 508 Computer Center, or Or. 
Leroy Olsqn, Eva luat ion Serv ices, 200 South Kedzie Hall,' Michigan " 
State University, East Lansing, MI 48824. \, 
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Computci* Programs Prowde Better Maniigement 
of I;^x#N^nroI Iment Courses 

Cour>^es uith large enrollments alwas^, challenge their rnstructoVs 
with problem> of a \crv practical nature. In order to practice good 
-course management, the instructor mu.st have current, accurate 
I information on the performance and progres.s of each student and each * 
section, as uell a^ of the entire class. Course instructors must '1)e 
able, for example, to identifv induidual studvnts or sections of^ 
students doing unsatisfactory \^orl early enough to take remedial 
actio/i, to detect signifi<.ant differences m the grading standards of 
teaching assistants, to determine uhi<^h course materials need special 
attention or review, and to evaluate eaxh student and teaching 
assi«stant fairly afd^equi tably. 

To promote better management in large courses, (Computer programs 
have been developed at Purdue Ohiversit) to provide periodic reports 
of student performance to students^ instructors, and academic 
advisors. Each teaching assistant receives a deck of mark sense cards 
for his/her course section, prepunched with section and student 
numbers.. One card is maintained for. each student b> recording on the 
card all qui:, laboratorv , and exam scores and all excused and ' 
unexcused absences, tach week the cards are read into the computer 
through a- mark sense card reader. Options exist for obtaining section 
and class averages and distributions of numerical scores and letter 
grades for any 'Single tes.t or for sets of tests. A total score 
analys^is provides additional options for dropping the lowest score in 
any set of scores, prorating excused absences, and generating summary 
tables for the course instructor, teaching assistants, academic 
advisors, and the students themselves. 

The computer programs were first used in a large general 
chemistry course during the spring .semester of 1975-1974 and are now 
being revised and extended , to introduce greater flexibility. The ' 
revised programs, reorganized to serve any course,' will allow the 
^student to ^obtain a performance report at any time simply by filling 
out ^ mark sense card and submjtting a job at the card reader*. 
'^Although much work is stiU i^ progress, the present computer programs 
'provide rapid feedback Ob student performance that otherwise would not 
be available in courses with' large enrollments. 

For further information, contact Pi^ofessor Richard T. Yingling, 
Department of Chemistry, Purdue Universit> , Wesf Lafayette, IN 47907. 



EXTRA-DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 



« A Rcsidt^ntial XCcidemiL Program The Li\ u>t; LtMrning Center 

Ihp Li\in^ learning ("enter is a residential academic program *• 
hou^eJ inf a dormitorv on the Uru\ersit> of Indiana-BIoomington campus. 
I he ma JO 1*1 1> of the 400 program participants are underclassmen »>hosen 
hv a student ^election Lommittee uhich con^Jucts mterx leus and rex icvns 
application form^ to identify students uhose desire to participate in 
the Center's experimental courses ks exident. 

In an effort to integrate the resi<;|ential and academic experiences 
of its member'^, the Center sponsors an experimental academic program^ 
for both freshmen and sophomores. I reshmen participate in seminars 
offered e\er\ ,scmester bv the i^chools of Business, Music, Education, 
and ^rts and Sciences. ''Each seminar pro\ i<ies topical introductipn to 
the problems and methodo4ogies of the area. Students are encouraged 
to explore subjects uith uhich they are unfamiliar to< expand their ^ 
interests and knowledge. Ulnle the freshman studies focus on specific 
.disciplines, the sophomore academic program emphasizes the interrela- 
tionships .among disciplines through series of colloquia taught b> 
teams of instructors from various disciplines. 

To reintegrate the , learning experience into the communit) , forums 
in\iting questions from other -Center members are regularlv scheduled. 
The best uritmg and research from the courses are published in a 
, student -ed 1 ted 1 1 f erary ^magaz ine and a research journal. 

In addition to participating in the experimental academic program, 
students manage a peer group tutoring program, sponsor faculty 'forums 
and roundtable discussions, and host formal and informal receptions 
for distinguished visito/'s to campus, funding for these activities is 
authorized b> a student programming board uhich exc^rcises control over 
the combined student government and LLC administrative activities 
. funds • Students wishing to sponsor receptions, non-credit courses or 
other activities submit rcq^-iests to the programming board uhich then 
distributes funds based on need. / * 

The project is staffed b> a director, a cooVdinator for residence 
life, a facUltv couple in re;;idence, and ten resident fellows who 
often teach" sect ions of regular university courses in the Center and 
handle academic advising and personal counseling. 

* . • ' ♦ ' 

Evaluations tihus far a^re positive. The occupancy rate for the 
LLC dormitory is 90 higher since the. program began in 1972 and the 
return nite averages 02". compared to 3.S-4()'^ in other dorms. Additional 
evaluation effor;ts now in progress 1% 1 1 1 assess some of the basic 
concepts of the LLC program. . ^ ' 

lor more information or ,to arrange n tisit, contact Dean David C. ' 
Burnett, Director, The Liv ing. Learning Center, 81 2/.337-98 1 5 or the 
College of Arts and Sciences, KirUood Hall 104, 812/377-1646, 
University of Indiana, tBioommgton, IL 47401. 

■r 
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I. -SUBJECT-MATTER AREA RKPORT PAGE 

ACCOUNTING 

Self-instruction Via. Text and Tapes ^ 9 3 

AGRICULTURE 

Auto-tutorial Instruction Relates Research 

and Demonstration 2 3 

Experiment in Self-instruction 3 3 

In-service Programs for Effective Teaching 10 ' 4 

AGRONOMY 

Audio-tutorial Teaching in Soil Science » 5 3 

Mediated English Counseling in Field Crops 
# Instructional System 6 • 3 

ANATOMY ^ ^ 

Individual Instruction iri Microsc9pic Anatomy 5 ■ 3 

ANIMAL SCIENCE 

Simultaneous Teaching of Animal Science at ^ ^ 

Multiple Locations 6 3 

ARCHEOLOGY ' , 

INSITE: A Simulation of Arciieola'gical Site • 
Excavation 'II 3 

ARCHITECTURE 

Photogrammetry Offered iii Graduate Archite'cture 

Program ^ '54 
Coordinated Design and Drawing Program for 

Architecture . ' 5 4 

Videotapes- in Architecture and Sculpture 
\ Classes n 4 

ART / 

8-mm Self-instructional f^ilms Teach Basic 

Design Skills - ^ 3 3 ^ 

Experimental Teaching of Studio Humanities - 

Program * - ^ ' 3 ^4 

Photograph/ in Drawing-Painting Design 3 4 

n I ectro forming Workshop '^r 10 5 

VideoXapes tn Architecture, and Sculpture 
^ Classes . 11 4 

ART HISTORY 

New Seminar , Approach to Ancient Art History 7 > • 3 

Sel f -paced Modular* Unit^> iT\Ancient, Medieval,, 

and Asian Art ffi story 4c 8 ^3 

N6w' Approaches to Teaching. Art History: 

A Fol low-up ' ' ' ' 9 (4 
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BIOLOGY ^ 

Self-study Stations for Laboratory Instrucbkan 1 3 

Unified Gurriculum in Biologi<::^al Sciences i 5 

Se 1 f- instruct lona 1 Mini -courses 8 4 

Undergraduate Research Part 1 c 1 pat^^on 9 5 

BOIAS^ 

Cinemicrotomic !-ilm> t'or Botany Instruction 4 5 

Audio-tutona 1 Instruction Revisited: ' 

M^nv-course (Credits ^"^^ 9 (> 

BUSLNhSS ADM I M STRATI ON ^ - ^ 

Special Program in Accounting 5 5 

'leach I ng- learning Seminar For Ph.f). Candidates 

rn Business \dmi ni st rat ion 5 5 

, Business Opportunity Program for Inner-city 
^ " ' , StudcHt>s ' ^ \ . 6 8 

Autfio- tutorial Decision Theory 8 4 

Simulating financial Decision-making Processes 8 S 
Practical hxperience in Busines.s Administration 9 7 
A Real Lsta^e Salesman's Course Via State-wide 

Television * 10 6 

-jC»fi:MJSTRY 

' Pel evibion in the^CeneraJ Chemistry Laboratory 5 _ 6 
Use of TV and VTR in Undergraduate Chemij^tFy- ' . 

Laboraro^ry ' ' 4 3, ^ 

Computer-based Teaching of^Organic Chemistry / 7 4 , 

Development- of a Modular Multipath General / 

Chemistry Program ' fO * 7 

Audio-visual Instruction m a Chemistry 

Laboratory ^ US 

The Chemistry "of Life: A Series of Short 

Videotapes ^ 1 J * ' 6 ' 

CUHM TIPS: Individual ized Instruction in ^ 
• " Teaching Chemistry Courses' 11 7 



^ ".CaviMUNICATION 

Using VTR to Test Pilm Strips ^ 9 

COMPUTKR SCfFNCn 

Development of a Self-paced Mastery 

Instructional Sys-tem Using* a Computer 
Management and Grading Program 10 

CONSf:RVATlON . ' 

Intcgrate^d Cours'6 in Conservation Lducation 3" 
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COUNSLLIN'G 

Compu t e r Assist Co iin s e 1 1 ng { COASCON ) 
Status Report on the Uh>I Computer i :ed 

Guidance Programs 
Interpersonal Commun i oat ion Training m 

Residence Hal Is 

CULTUR.\L SrUOILS.- 

rOCUS: BLACK /VMHRICA 
Introduction to Kxpository Writing 
Research in Latin 'Vnerican Studies Through 

Case Problems 
A\ Modules on the People's Republic of China 
Interdisciplinary Courses and Programs in 

Middle Bastern Studies 
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